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THE ORIGINALITY OF LATIN LITERATURE 



By Charles Knapp 
Barnard College 



From the revival of learning till the end of the last century [said Mr. Sellar 
in 1889 1 ] the poets of ancient Rome, and especially those of the Augustan Age, 
were esteemed the purest models of literary art, and were the most familiar expon- 
ents of the life and spirit of antiquity Perhaps no other writers, during so 

long a period, exercised so powerful an influence, not on literary style and taste 
only, but on the character and understanding, of educated men in the leading 
nations of the modern world. 

Even a superficial knowledge of the great humanistic movement, 
especially as it presents itself in Italy, and of the development of the 
literatures of modern Europe will show us how entirely true Mr. 
Sellar' s words are. Yet the overwhelming respect and precedence 
once accorded to the writers of ancient Rome has within compara- 
tively recent times yielded in many quarters to far different feelings. 

Of this change let us take a single example, the case of Vergil. 
For brevity we may confine our consideration of the world's attitude 
toward Vergil to an examination of the reception accorded to the 
Aeneid. 

The Aeneid was published after Vergil's death in 19 B. c. Its 
success was immediate and lasting. Within a decade the Aeneid 
was quoted by Latin writers as familiarly as acknowledged master- 
pieces of our own literature are quoted today. Three inscriptions 
on the walls of Pompeii give part of the first verse of the poem; on 
yet another wall we find part of the first verse of the second book. In 
the baths of Titus at Rome some one scratched the words, Tantae 
molis erat. In 1891 there were discovered at Pompeii two medallion 
portraits, one of Vergil, one of Horace. Before Vergil lies a copy of 
Homer, before Horace a volume bearing the name of Sappho; clearly 
from the very outset Horace and Vergil were associated in the minds 
of the Romans as the great lyric and the great epic poet of Rome. In 

1 Roman Poets of the Republic, p. 1. 
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far-off Tunis a mosaic tablet has been found which represents Vergil 
as composing the Aeneid. 

With the lapse of time Vergil's fame became ever more secure. 
His writings were imitated by numerous poets; they influenced 
profoundly, also, the whole subsequent development of Latin prose, 
even the prose of Livy and Tacitus. Almost at once the Aeneid 
became the leading textbook of Roman schools; Juvenal draws a 
spirited picture of boys in school in the early morning, bending over 
copies of Vergil and Horace black with the smoke of the lamps by 
which they are trying to read. 1 A textbook the Aeneid continued to 
be, even throughout the Middle Ages, not merely in the more elemen- 
tary fields of grammar and literature, but in the higher fields of rhe- 
toric, philosophy, and advanced scholarship in general. Through 
this use of his poem Vergil gained a reputation for profound learning 
and became in time a final authority in all departments of human 
wisdom. His works were regarded not simply as a storehouse of 
information concerning the past, but as a depository of the secrets of 
the future. Nor was the enthusiastic study of his works confined to 
heathen writers; his poems were more read and loved by the leading 
men of the church than those of any other non-ecclesiastical writer. 

With the revival of learning Vergil's place in the world of culture 
became, if possible, even larger and firmer. Dante's relation to 
Vergil is well known. Ariosto, in his Orlando Furioso, and Tasso, 
in his Jerusalem Delivered, both show deep traces of Vergilian influence. 
The Portuguese poet Camoens, in writing a history of Portugal in 
epic form, took Vergil as his model. Voltaire lauded Vergil to the 
skies, claiming that the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid 
are greatly superior to all the products of Greek poetry. Burke had 
constantly at his elbow a ragged Delphin Vergil. From the time of 
Chaucer to the present day it would be hard to name an English poet 
whose writings have not been more or less influenced by Vergil; one 
thinks here especially of Spenser, Milton, and Tennyson. 

"This unbroken ascendancy of eighteen centuries .... is as 
great a fortune as that which has fallen to the lot of any writer." 2 
One might suppose that all men would agree, always, that such a 

1 Juvenal vii. 225-27. 
3 Sellar Virgil, p. 69. 
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reputation, maintained so long, not only among the poet's own coun- 
trymen but also among men of different nations, of widely different 
training and ideals, would have been impossible unless there were 
in Vergil some catholic excellence, depending not merely on trained 
accomplishment but on original gifts of a high order; what else, we 
may well ask, could have united so many diversely constituted minds 
of the highest capacity in a common sentiment of veneration ? J 

Yet there have not been lacking, especially within the last hundred 
years or so, those who have asserted that this admiration of Vergil 
was without foundation, who have refused to see in him any merits 
beyond those of form and finish. In France and Italy, indeed, the 
spell of Latin literature is yet potent; pride of descent, if nothing 
else, would keep alive there deep affection and admiration for things 
Latin. In England, too, tradition and conservatism have to a large 
extent accomplished the same results. In Germany the case has been 
different. A German, Niebuhr, was among the first in modern times 
to decry Vergil; 2 he repeatedly spoke in severe terms of the Aeneid. 

Since Niebuhr's time many an echo of his words has been heard in 
Germany and England. About the time of the publication of Nie- 
buhr's History of Rome Coleridge was a student in Germany, at Got- 
tingen; his studies were devoted mainly to philosophy, but his mind 
was keenly alive to impressions from all sources. Through his 
writings and even more through his conversations he made German 
ideas current in England. In his Table Talk he says : " If you take 
away from Vergil his diction and metre, what do you leave him?" 
Carlyle, deep in the studies which resulted in his life of Schiller (1822- 
30), spoke disparagingly of Vergil and Horace both, holding that to 
a mind like Schiller's the matter of their writings must have appeared 
frigid and shallow. Even Conington speaks of Vergil as an epic poet 
in somewhat hesitant terms. 

In Germany itself the disparagement of Vergil has been even 
more pronounced. Mommsen describes Ennius' Annales as the 
first example of " that changeling compound of epos and history which 

1 Ibid., p. 69. 

3 For a very acute explanation of the criticism to which Vergil was subjected in 
ancient days see Professor Sihler's suggestive paper, "The Collegium Poetarum at 
Rome," American Journal of Philology XXVI. 1-21, especially 17-18. 
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from that time up to the present day has haunted (literature) like 
a ghost, unable either to live or to die;" in this work, he adds, Ennius 
fell farthest short of his aims. Finally, after admitting that the 
Annates was venerated by the Romans from generation to generation, 
he says, "if anyone is disposed to wonder at this, he may recall the 
analogous phenomena in the successes of the Aeneid, the Henriad, 
and the Messiad." A strange juxtaposition, surely, especially for 
one who, as another German critic has said, understood Roman life 
as no one did or could before him ! Bernhardy, in his Geschichte der 
romischen Litteratur (187 1), brought together a formidable list of 
German critics and commentators unfavorable to the Aeneid. Teuf- 
fel 1 says: "On the whole, whoever compares Vergil with his unap- 
proached and unapproachable model, Homer, will find him sadly 
wanting in the creative and inventive faculty, fresh resource, simpli- 
city, and vivacity." 

How are we to account for German dissent from the conclusions 
previously reached concerning Vergil and still maintained where 
German influence in matters of taste and scholarship is not supreme ? 
To this question a fresh answer was made by a German, F. Leo, 
in an address delivered in 1904 at Gottingen on "Die Originalitat 
der romischen Litteratur." 2 Leo's position is in effect this, that the 
reduction of Latin to the ranks is due to the rise of the science of 
philology, a science which took Greek as well as Latin into account. 
When, says Leo, after the middle of the eighteenth century, Homer 
and Greek poetry in general began to dominate the reborn literature 
of Germany, the Romans had to retire and leave the field to their 
own old masters. In science, too, the hour of Greece was come. 
Historical philology, which in Germany stood in close relation to 
the newer national literature, went back to the very roots of ancient 
life and necessarily concerned itself with the finest extant illustrations 
of that life, the literature, art, etc., of Greece. Again, the spheres 
of Roman life with which philology first concerned itself were those 
of history and law. Ritschl, Lachmann, Madvig first made the 
artistic literature of Rome the central theme of philological study, 

1 § 288, 3. 

* Heinze, in his inaugural address as professor of Latin at Leipzig in 1907, laid 
down views similar to those expressed by Leo; see Jahrbucher for 1907. 
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but even their work had its limitations, for they were concerned with 
the form, not with the content of Latin literature. 

Thus, says Leo, little by little the criterion for the right judging 
of Latin literature was lost. For the general literary consciousness 
Latin lost its value, because men studied Latin with minds largely 
Grecized. Mommsen sketched with masterly hand the course of 
Latin literature, but he did not treat the poets of the Augustan Age. 
Further, since he condemned Cicero the statesman, he condemned 
Cicero the writer as a mere combiner of words. Since Cicero was 
thus deposed from his high estate, how could the lesser writers main- 
tain their places of honor ? 

Even where the judgment was not wholly upset, continues Leo, it 
wavered like reeds in the wind. Hermeneutical science showed in 
detail the models of the famous Roman poets; the search for sources 
showed that these poets had often taken their materials at second or 
even at third hand. By consequence the writers of ancient Rome came 
to be viewed merely as scientific material. The schools devoted 
themselves to a narrow circle of authors, and these have been buried 
beneath a weight of erudition which stifles instead of stimulating the 
aesthetic sense. 1 

The gravest item in the indictment against the Romans is that 
they lack originality. How far is this charge justified ? In seeking 
to answer this question we may pursue two lines of inquiry. First, 
we may ask and answer another question, Did the Romans by them- 
selves, uninfluenced by the Greeks, make any progress at all in 
matters literary? Secondly, we must trace the course of the litera- 
ture which, as we know, sprang into being after Greek influence had 
made itself felt in their national life. 

That the Romans, if left to themselves, would have made progress 
in oratory and in history, is, I think, conceded on all sides. They 
had the oratorical gift, they had the historical instinct. It is worth 
while to remember here that the father of Latin prose, Cato the Censor, 

1 There is little new in Leo's presentation. It is interesting and important, how- 
ever, because it comes from a German pen; an indictment of German philological 
methods as applied to the interpretation of the literary masterpieces of Rome, drawn, 
as this is drawn, by one of the foremost scholars of Germany, is an event of no mean 
importance. It is still more interesting and instructive to see Heinze range himself 
by the side of Leo; see above, p. 254. 
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wrote a history. Roman tradition, further, declares that much prog- 
ress had been made in the evolution of the drama in Italy before the 
day of close and continuous contact of Romans with Greeks. I am 
aware that this Roman tradition has been vigorously challenged both 
in Germany and in this country. I think I may claim to have read 
with care and to have pondered long all important contributions to 
the controversy; I declare myself without reservation in favor of the 
tradition as against the destructive criticism of modern times. This 
is not the place to argue the matter; I hope to consider the whole 
subject in detail at another time. 

Considerations of what might have been are notoriously unprofit- 
able. I shall leave this part of my subject by remarking that it is 
my own conviction that, had the Romans never come into contact 
with the Greeks, they would have developed for themselves a thor- 
oughly respectable literature. I cannot forbear to quote certain 
words of Professor Abbott, which form part of a review of Biicheler's 
Carmina Epigraphica : 

Here, indeed, the likes and dislikes, the religious beliefs and the practical 
philosophy of the common people are revealed. We come near to the heart of 
the people, and reading these poems, rude as many of them are, one cannot help 
feeling that the real inspirations of the Romans rarely found expression in classi- 
cal literature. We are told constantly of the debt which Rome owes to Greece, 
and the Latinist is too inclined to bow his head in humble acquiescence; but he 
forgets that Greece inflicted upon Rome an irreparable injury in turning her 
from the path her genius had marked out for her, and in preventing her from 
developing an essentially national art and literature. 1 

Let us turn now to the artistic literature, to that literary develop- 
ment which was due to the precept and example of Livius Andronicus. 
Here we must always remember that for us there is but one truly 
original literature, that of ancient Greece. To Greece the modern 
world, as well as the Romans, owes its literary forms (with the excep- 
tion, to be considered below, of the satiric type). The only originality 
possible to any other people, however gifted, is an originality of per- 
sonality. Measured by this standard Latin literature does not fall 
short. The Greeks of the Hellenistic Age had before them all the 
sources of inspiration which the Romans of the same period found 
in Greek life and thought. Hellenistic literature, however, is pulse- 

1 See A. J. P. XIX. 87. 
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less and dead; Latin literature abounds in vital personalities, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Tacitus. 

The first direct result of prolonged and close contact of Romans 
with Greeks was the play (or plays) brought out by Livius Andronicus 
in 240 b. c. Now, instead of seeking to produce plays themselves, 
in translation, adaptation, or original form, the Romans might have 
contented themselves with such production of Greek plays as could 
have been secured through wandering troupes of players. Again, the 
highest classes at least might have become wholly Hellenized, as at a 
later time all classes in Gaul and Spain yielded to Roman civilization. 
But, as before the Romans had refused to allow themselves to be 
mastered by Greek influence as that influence had been brought to 
bear upon them by the half-Hellenized Etruscans, so they declined 
to be Hellenized though they were brought into direct and continuous 
contact with the Greeks on the soil where the Greek tradition had 
lived on after it was dead in the mother country itself. 

Instead, the Romans, guided by Livius Andronicus, invented a 
new art, the art of translation. It is the fashion to make light of 
Andronicus, to deny him artistic and poetic power. But we must 
remember, first, that the thought of translating from one language to 
another was a new idea, and secondly, that the language into which 
Andronicus undertook to translate the masterpieces of the greatest 
literature of the world was wholly without the means of true poetic 
expression. Viewed in this light his undertaking, by its very audacity, 
deserves our high admiration. Nor was his execution of his design 
wholly without merit; scanty as the fragments of his writings are 
they still supply some evidences of poetic power and, as Conington 
long ago pointed out, they set at naught Mommsen's talk of the great 
gap between Andronicus and Naevius. 

Naevius was at once translator and originator. As translator he 
worked in both tragedy and comedy, though only in the latter was he 
successful. He shows originality in various ways. Thus he sought 
to employ the artistic form of tragedy, as developed by the Greeks, in 
the presentation of stories drawn from Roman history and tradition, 
i. e., to speak technically, he wrote fabulae praetextatae. Again, 
in the one native Italian verse, the versus Satumius, he wrote the 
Bellum Punicum, part mythical, part historical in character. Androni- 
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cus had been content to translate or paraphrase a Greek epic, Naevius 
attempted rather to create a Roman epic. In all this he, rather than 
Ennius, was the forerunner of Vergil; Vergil, says Leo, 1 was the 
last to appreciate him aright. Finally, in comedy we have evidences 
of his independence. First, as Terence tells us, he practiced con- 
taminatio. Secondly, he sought to import into his comedies that 
plainness of speech which had been characteristic of Old Attic Comedy. 
All this indicates a free handling of his models. Thirdly, he brought 
elements of Roman life into his plays in a way which makes him 
forerunner of the jabulae togatae. Indeed, Leo thinks that he actually 
wrote jabulae togatae.* 

Ennius in certain ways marked a decided advance upon his prede- 
cessors, yet in other ways he failed to follow the example of independ- 
ence set for him by Naevius. He did, indeed, in his Annates handle 
Roman materials; further, he gave expression there to a spirit Roman 
rather than Greek, a point which Mommsen overlooked when he 
spoke of the unnational character of the poem. But the dominant 
fact connected with his Annates is after all its form. Here Ennius 
refused to employ the versus Saturnius, but adopted the hexameter, 
a choice fraught with momentous consequences to Latin verse and 
Latin prose alike. This selection of the hexameter for the epic, 
Roman though the epic was in spirit and content, is the most signifi- 
cant outward sign of the mission which Ennius set before himself, 
the importation into Rome of the more modern (i. e., Euripidean) 
Greek culture. 

If now we look back over this translation literature we shall notice 
that attempts were made to stand out for Italic verse against the Greek 
forms and to set forth in epos and tragedy (perhaps even in comedy) 
the deeds of the Romans themselves. But the final effort, as repre- 
sented in the work of Ennius, was to come in form as close as possible 
to the Greek patterns. As a result of these two tendencies, before 
Latin literature was a century old, it could point to a national epos 
in heroic verse (as well as in Saturnians), and to a whole library of 
comedies and tragedies differing widely one from another, with clearly 

1 References such as this are to Leo's Festrede on "Die Originalitat der romischen 
Litteratur," referred to above, p. 254. 

2 Plautinische Forschungen, p. 83. 
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marked individuality, and characterized by effective handling alike 
of the language and the verse. 

Here belong Plautus and Terence, translators both, yet with a 
difference. Plautus 1 transfers a play of an Attic poet with costumes, 
personages and customs, yet he introduces freely elements of Roman 
life and thought; careless of the artistic form of his plays he combines, 
without fusing, materials got from two or more originals (contamina- 
tio). By this somewhat arbitrary process he obscures the purposes of 
the poet or poets from whom he borrows and fails to substitute a 
consistent picture of his own. On the other hand, he has a consum- 
mate mastery of the language; here he is an artist of a high order. 
He has a style of his own, the mirror of his own personality, fresh, 
spontaneous, full of life and spirit. His comedies are too numerous 
and too varied in spirit and character to have issued from any one 
man's mind. Each play preserves, if not in its purity, yet to some 
extent the character given to it by the creator of the model on which 
it is based, yet over them all is shed the radiance of a single forceful 
personality. Further, Plautus is nearer akin to Naevius than he is 
to Ennius; with Naevius he helped to lay the danger that Roman life 
might be Hellenized completely; this he did by giving to the pictures 
of Greek life presented by his comedies a distinctly Roman coloring. 
In a word, with Plautus the art of translation reached among the 
Romans its richest and its freest development. 

Terence in the construction of his plays adhered far more strictly 
than Plautus had done to his Greek models.. Yet in this he was 
outdone by the poetasters of the day; 2 their attitude we may learn 
from Terence's prologues. We have Terence's word for it that the 

1 Plautus was the first Roman poet to confine himself to a single department of 
poetic writing; Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Ennius all worked alike in comedy, 
tragedy, and the epos, a phenomenon without parallel in Greek literature itself. Indeed, 
a Greek saying declared that no man could be at once a TpaytfSoTcoik and a Kw/upSo- 
iroiAs. The first Roman writers could write in diverse fields because they were in the 
main merely translators. It may be argued that Plautus divorced comedy from 
tragedy merely because of the increasing demand for comic plays. The real reason, 
however, may well lie deeper, in the greater independence of Roman writing and the 
consequently larger demands made on the poet. See Leo Plautinische Forschungen, 
p. 84. 

1 On these poetasters see Professor Sihler's valuable paper, "The Collegium 
Poetarum at Rome," A. J. P. XXVI. 1-21, especially 8-14. 
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result was obscura diligentia and bad translations of Greek plays. 1 
Caecilius, too, though a man of greater gifts, belonged to this school; 
at any rate when Terence in the prologue to the Andria is defending 
himself against the charge of contaminatio, he does not name Caecilius 
as one of those whose example he follows in contaminating his plays. 
The public, however, refused to indorse this school; it demanded 
rather the less artistic but more independent and virile plays of Plau- 
tus. The prologuist of the Casina reminds the audience that the 
older men among them had seen and approved the play at its first 
performance; so soon did Roman taste set aside contemporary poets 
and hark back to Plautus. 2 

(To be continued) 

1 Terence Andria, Prologue, 15-21. It can be shown that word for word trans- 
lation from the Greek originals cannot be charged against either Terence or Caecilius; 
see, e. g., Leo Plautinische Forschungen, p. 90, and Professor West's edition of Terence's 
Andria, pp. xxviii-xxix, 142. Leo PI. Forsch., p. 79, holds that in general there are no 
Grecisms in old Roman poetry, an important point. 

* Leo has pointed out that we can best learn wherein the originality of Plautus 
lay by examining the case of Holberg, the creator of Danish literature (1684-1754). 
Up to 1722 only plays in French and German had been acted in Denmark. Within 
the next three years Holberg wrote many plays in Danish, some of them acknowledged 
masterpieces of dramatic art. He knew Plautus and Terence intimately; he knew 
French and Italian also. He repeatedly retains in his plays the motifs of his prede- 
cessors and uses over again the characters coined by them; yet the spirit and the 
atmosphere of his plays are wholly Danish: the life he depicts is the life of Denmark. 
See the Encyclopaedia Britannica XII. 57, VII. 90. Externally, therefore, Holberg's 
position was in certain respects like that of Livius Andronicus, for each was an immi- 
grant into the land whose inhabitants be woke up to the possibilities of their native 
tongue; spiritually, of course, Holberg was immensely the greater. 



